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collection may also be cited in this connection.1 These documents show further-
more that manufactured goods were often brought from a great distance.
Thus a Corbie charter mentions goods from markets in the South of France,
and another shows that they came to St. Denis from Burgundy and Austrasia.
The finer and larger industrial products in particular were made by craftsmen
called in from outside, which proves that even the great estates did not maintain
highly skilled workers of this type in their households. We are told that
Bishop Ansbert of Rouen (684-690) summoned a number of craftsmen from
various provinces to erect a monument to his predecessor, St. Audoen.2 These
were chiefly jewellers, and gold- and silver-smiths. The abbot of Wearmouth
Abbey in England sent for glaziers from France to carry out the glazing of his
church windows.3
If, therefore, even the royal and ecclesiastical estates were unable to meet
their own demand for industrial products and had to buy them from outside,
it must follow as a corollary that the conditions necessary for the existence of a
free industry already existed, a fact which has been denied by the supporters of
the manorial theory.4 For if the great estates were not self-sufficient as regards
the servants at their disposal, naturally the smaller lords and the great mass of
freemen were still less so. It has been rightly emphasized that it was just these
classes of the population who found it necessary to supplement their economic
needs from without.5 The assumption that they were supplied with industrial
products by the manorial servants6 is quite unconvincing in view of the fact that1
the latter could not even meet the lord's own needs.
The whole thesis of the manorial origin of industry really arose from the
old " manorial" explanation of the origin of towns in Germany, according to
which no towns were supposed to have existed throughout the whole of the
pre-Carolingian period. Earlier in this book, it has been shown that many towns
already existed in Germany, with markets in them and outside them, where an
interchange of economic produce between town and country could take place.
The assumption that the economic bases of the German organization were purely
agricultural is quite incorrect.7
Let us now consider the causes that determined the development of industry.
According to Seeliger the connection with Roman civilization and the increasing
need of technically trained craftsmen brought into being a class of free crafts-
men.8 He thinks that these influences were first felt in Italy in the seventh century,
and then began to spread from Roman territory farther and farther into the
German north and east.
But Roman conditions did not begin to exert this influence for the first time
in the seventh century. It had made itself felt already at the time of the foundation
of the German kingdoms on the territory of the old Roman Empire, and probably
even earlier, during the period of the migrations.9 In connection with the Flemish
wool industry, for instance, Pirenne has pointed out that the existence of the
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